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ABSTRACT 

Board functions, participation, activities, and 
program outcomes of the Detroit Center for Professional Growth and 
Development were studied to determine the effects of a change in 
board membership on the functioning of the center. From 1975 to 
September 1979, the center's governing board had been composed of key 
officials, several whom were teachers, of five educational 
organizations. In October 1979, membership was expanded to include 
six more teachers in response to federal and state teacher center 
legislation requiring a teacher majority on such boards. Trend 
analyses were conducted over a five-year period through examination 
of documents from board meetings and objective measures of program 
planning and outcomes for three center components: (1) Field 
Consultant Service; (2) the Mathematics Education Resource Center; 
and (3) the Reading Resource Center. Characteristics of the 
five-member governing board during the first four years differed from 
those of the 11-member policy board in the fifth year. Fewer board 
meetings were held, and agendas were less complex in the fifth year. 
Financial issues remained a major concern for board consideration, 
although obtaining release time for teachers became a recurring issue 
in the fifth year. For all five years, teachers were the major 
participants in motion formulation, and there was very little 
controversy among board members on the issues. Program decisions 
continued to be made by the staff of the center, as the board 
remained primarily concerned with funding aspects of the center's 
activities. (FG) 
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Introduction 



The issue of governance has been and continues to be a major concern in 
the teachers' center movement. Membership and representation on policy boards 
have commanded much attention in the teachers' center literature. There is am- 
ple agreement among these authors that teachers should be actively involved in 
the governance of their centers. Teacher involvement is emphasized by the re- 
quirement of a collaborative policy board consisting of a majority of teachers 
with the remaining seats filled by administrators and other interested person- 
nel. This membership requirement is embodied in both the federal teacher 
center legislation and the professional growth legislation of the state of 
Michigan (U.S. Office of Education, 1978; State of Michigan, 1979). 1 

When The Detroit Center for Professional Growth and Development was esta- 
blished, the legislation requiring a majority of teachers on the board was not 
yet enacted. The Detroit Center was formed with the cooperation of five major 
educational organizations. These were the Detroit Federation of Teachers (DFT) , 
the Detroit Public Schools (DPS), the Organization of School Administrators and 
Supervisors (OSAS), Wayne County Intermediate School District (WCISD) „ and the 
College of Education, Wayne State University (WSU) . Top level personnel from 
each of these organizations made up the original five-member governance board. 

The five-member governance board of key officials from the five organiza- 
tions served The Detroit Center from December, 1975 to September, 1979. In 
October, 1979, the governing body of The Center changed to conform to the pro- 
fessional growth legislation requirements. Membership was expanded to includ* 
six teachers. The president of the DFT and her representative during the first 
four years of governance board membership were included among these six teachers 
in the fifth year of Center governance. To bring the Board to a total of eleven 
members, necessary to have a majority of teachers, two members from DPS were in- 
cluded. 

The change in governance structure at the start of the fifth year of The 
Detroit Center's history allowed us to engage in a quasi-exper iment of both 
local and national importance. As pointed out by Yarger (1979), the focus of 
many collaborative structures has been on the process of collaboration with 
little or no attention paid to the relationship of the collaborative activity 
to the programs that emerge. The purpose of this research was to study the 
effect of a major change in a teacher center governance structure upon its pro- 
grams, participation, and outcomes. The research followed a time series design 
where the change in governance structure served as the introduction of the 
"experimental treatment." The research was concerned with the effects of the 
change in governance upon the functioning of The Center, namely the programs 
sponsored or facilitated by three Center Components: Field Consultant Service 
(FCS), the Mathematics Education Resource Center (MERC), and the Reading Re- 
source Center (RRC) . 



Appendix A presents a chronological reporting of the official Michigan 
stand on governance of professional growth centers. Appendix B presents docu 
mentation of the duties of The Detroit Center governance /policy Board. 



The FCS provides a variety of staff development programs and resources 
upon request from personnel in the Detroit School system. 

The MERC provides mathematics inservice activities, a collection of cir- 
culating resources for use in teaching mathematics, and support to the rest of 
The Center in the area of mathematics. 

The RRC provides reading inservice activities, a collection of circulating 
resources for use in teaching reading, and support to the rest of The Center in 
the area of reading. 



Purpose 

The research was designed to answer four questions: 

1. Does a change in governance structure result in a change 
in the function of the board? 

2 . What characterizes activities, participation , and outcomes 
of Th'* Center during its first year of operation when gov- 
erned by a board consisting of key educational personnel? 

3. What changes occur in activities, participation, and out- 
comes as The Center continues operations under the original 
board? 

4. What changes occur in activities, participation, and out- 
comes after the governing board has changed its membership 
to include a majority of teachers? 



Design of the Study 

The research design was essentially a time series quasi-experiment as de- 
scribed by Campbell and Stanley (1963). The independent variable was "time," 
which can be equated with increasing experience. Between the periods of July 
to September, 1979 and October to December, 1979 the introduction of the "ex- 
perimental treatment" occurred. This experimental treatment was the change in 
the composition of the governance Board. 

In order to answer the four questions posed above, it was necessary to 
measure objectively aspects of Board functioning and program characteristics. 
The data necessary to construct these measures have been recorded in a con- 
sistant manner ever since The Center opened its doors. 

Objective Measures of Governance Board Functioning 

Three documents were available for each Board meeting. These meeting docu- 
ments were the agenda, a list of handouts, and the minutes. Eight measures of 
Board functioning were derived from these three documents. Theses measures were 

1. The number of major items on the agenda. A major item 

was identified by a Roman numeral on the agenda. Thus 

the number of major items per agenda was equivalent to 

the number of Roman numerals on the agenda. 



2. The total number of topics Included in the agenda. 

3. An index of agenda complexity was derived by divid- 
ing the total number of topics by the number of major 
items. When this agenda complexity index is equal to 
one, the number of different topics is equal to the 
number of major items. A large index indicates that 
the major topics were broken down into many distinct 
items. 

4. The number of handouts for the meeting 

5. The number of people attending the meeting that were re- 
corded in the minutes. 

6. The number of formal motions mai'e at the meeting that 
were recorded in the minutes 

7. The number of pages in the minutes 

8. The number of typed lines in the minutes 



Objective Measures of Program Planning, Process, and Outcomes 

The three Center components have kept extensive records on their services 
ever since The Center opened in March, 1976. The content of these records can 
be divided into three categories: planning, process, and outcome. (The com- 
plete list of program variables and how they were coded for the research is 
presented in Appendix C. A summary of these program variables is presented be- 
low.) Planning information includes those records that reflect decisions about 
the form the activity will take. These measures include: 

1. The number of persons who attended the activity 

2. The total participant hours clocked in the activity 

3. The education positions held by the participants 

such as teachers, administrators, or paraprof essionals 

4. The schools represented by the participants such as 
elementary, middle, or high school or schools from a 
district other than Detroit 

5. Participant ratings of characteristics of the activity. 
These include: 

a. Your overall evaluation of this activity 

b. The activity leader's presentation of the subject 

c. The activity leader's knowledge of the subject 

d. The materials used in this activity 

e. The information, knowledge or concepts you learned 

f. The skills or techniques you gained 

Outcome information is also provided by the participants. The participants 
rate the usefulness of the activity as well as the potential for sharing the in- 
formation gained: 

g. The potential for using what you have learned in your work 

h. The potential for sharing what you have learned with col- 
leagues 
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In Addition, the participants indicate the ways in which they will be able to 
use the information gained from the activity. The check list includes: 

1. Use new methods 

2. Use new materials 

3. Use new content 

4. To motivate learning 

5. To improve instruction 

6. To improve organization and planning 

7. To create a more positive education environment. 

Time Line 



The Center's operation has been divided into quarter years. The time line 
giving quarter numbers is presented in Table 1. All governance and program data 
have been tabled in a format similar to that presented in Table 1 . The Center 
officially began operation in March, 1976, but the Board met before this date. 
Meetings held by the Board prior to the opening of The Center are referenced as 
"quarter 0." 

Analysis Procedures 

Each Board meeting and each Center activity were given a unique identifi- 
cation code that included the quarter and its chronological sequence among 
meetings or activities. FCS, MERC, and RRC activities were coded separately 
as three distinct populations. Each of these components can be thought of as a 
separate teachers' center that works collaboratively with the other centers. 
Each of these components has its own director who is responsible for that com- 
ponent. \ 

All activity and meeting variables were coded in a fashion compatible with 
a statistical package, Michigan Interactive Data Analysis Sytem (MIDAS). A^ide 
from quarterly and yearly descriptive statistics on each variable, trend analyses 
were accomplished through linear regression, polynominal regression, analysis of 
variance, profile analysis, and discriminant analysis. 

TABLE 1 

Time Line for the Period Covered by the Research 
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n a rr 


1'ALL 


WINTER 


SPRING 


SUMMER 


October 
- 

December 


January 
March 


April 
June 


July 
September 


YEAR 1: 
1976 


0 


0 


1 


2 


YEAR 2: 
1976-77 


3 


4 


5 


5 


YEAR 3: 
1977-78 


7 


8 


9 


10 


YEAR U : 
1978-79 


11 


12 


13 


14 


YEAR 5: 
1979-80 


15 


16 


17 

6 


18 





Were There Changes in Board Functioning? 



A change in name accompanied the change in Board composition. The original 
board was called the "Governance Board;" the new Board is called the "Policy 
Board." In each case, it is Interesting to note that a noun has been used to 
describe the type of board that Is In power. A noun does not describe how a 
thing functions. A "Governance Board" implies a group who exercise authority 
or control. A "Policy Board" implies a group that adopts a definite action for 
the sake of expediency or facility. "Governance" implies more power than does 
"Policy." "Policy" implies a closer tie with institutional activity than does 
"Governance." A "Govet.iance" Board would hive power to appoint representatives 
to set policy if that Board were not prepared to determine policy first-hand. 

Berne (1963) formulated a theory of structure and dynamics of organizations 
and groups. According to this formulation, an eleven-member board that repre- 
sents five groups should be less efficient than a five-member board that repre- 
sents the same five groups. Berne hypotesizes that when there are as many roles 
in the organizational structure as there are slots in the "manning table," the 
manning ratio is 1 and the group is a completely organized group. For the 
Board at hand, there are five roles: 



The structure of the original Governance Board had one person per role, or five 
slots-five roles. The structure of the new Policy Board has eleven slots (mem- 
bers) but the same five roles. Thus the manning ratio for the original Gov- 
ernance Board is 5/5 or 1.0 — a completely organized group — while the manning 
ratio for the Policy Board is 5/11 or .45, an overmanned group. 

Several meeting attendance statistics can be computed that may be consid- 
ered as indicators of meeting efficiency. If an "overmanned" group were a por- 
tent of inefficiency, it would be expected that the values of the attendance 
statistics would be the least favorable in the fifth year, which is the "over- 
manned" year. 

The first indicator of efficiency is the number of board meetings that 
were held, taken as a percentage of the expected number of meetings for that 
year. These percentages are presented in Table 2. 

In the first two years, more board meetings were held than the expected 
one meeting a month. In the third year at the July meeting, the board decided 
that an August meeting was not necessary; therefore, an August meeting was not 
scheduled. In the fifth year, however, three scheduled meetings were cancelled. 
One meeting was rescheduled to become the first meeting of the sixth year. 

A second index of potential meeting efficiency is the percentage of meet- 
ings attended by the original board members. These percentages are presented 
in Table 3. The fifth year marked the highest attendance by the original DFT 
member and the lowest attendance rates for the other four original members. 



i) 

2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 



Representing DFT 
Representing DPS 
Representing OSAS 



Representing WCISD 
Representing WSU 



TABLE 2 



Number of Center Board Meetings Held Each Year, 
Aa a Percentage of the Expected Number of Meetings 





Tear 


nuQiocr or neccinyi 
Expected 


NvZwDer ox nee Lings 
Held 


Z 


1 


10 


11 


110Z 


2 


12 


14 


117 


3 


12 


11 


92 


4 


12 


12 


100 


5 


12 


9 


75 





TABLE 3 

Percentage of Center Board Meetings Attended 
by the Original Members from Each Organization 
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Organization 


Percentage of Meetings Attended 


Year 1 


Year 2 


Year 3 


Year 4 


Year 5 


DFT 


452 


64Z 


64Z 


42Z 




89Z 


DPS 


27 


36 


36 


25 




11 


OSAS* 


82 


57 


91 


83 




44 


WCISD 


36 


0 


0 


0 




0 


WSU 


64 


64 


64 


33 




33 





a Includfes both the original member and his replacement after 
retirement . 

DFT: Detroit Federation of Teachers WCISD: Wayne County Intermediate 

School District 



DPS: Detroit Public Schools 

OSAS: Organization of School Admin- 
istrators and Supervisors 



WSU: Wayne State University, Col- 
lege of Education 
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A third index of potential meeting efficiency is the percentage of meetings 
attended by the expected number of members or their representatives. These per- 
centages are presented in Table 4. Year five marks the lowest expected atten- 
ance rates for DFT, WSU, and DPS. In years 1-4, each meeting should be attended 
by one member per orgaization. In year 5, there should be 6 from DFT, 2 from 
DPS, and 1 from each of the other organizations. 



TABLE 4 

Percentage of Center Board Meetings Attended 
by the Expected Number of Members or Their Representatives 





Organization 


Percentage of Meetings Attended 


Tear 1 


Year 2 


Year 3 


Year 4 


Year 5 


DFT 


1001 


100Z 


100Z 


92Z 


56Z 


DPS 


82 


57 


100 


67 


44 


OSAS* 


82 


86 


82 


83 


89 


WCISD 


82 


93 


100 


100 


100 


WSU 


100 


100 


100 


92 


56 





Includes both the original member and his replacement after retirement. 

The facilitation of teacher attendance at Board meetings became a topic of 
discussion in year five, a topic that was never necessary in previous years. From 
the above statistics, it is apparent that the "over-manned" Policy Board did en- 
counter scheduling and attendance problems that had not been previously encountered. 
Meeting times that were most compatible with teacher schedules were least compati- 
ble with the WSU calendar. 

In their report on documenting Teacher Centers, Yarger and Mertens (1979, p. 
26) state that an attempt was made to obtain information regarding the involve- 
ment of the various Policy Board role groups in decision-making. These Policy 
Boards all fit the federal model of at least 50Z teachers. The authors, however, 
found this information to be inaccessible. The participating projects felt that 
this information would be dysfunctional, perhaps harmful. A problem was also 
found in collecting Policy Board meeting attendance data. It seemed impossible 
to get exact attendance by role group. For further documentation, the authors de- 
cided to eliminate the questions on role group participation in decision-making 
but would continue to attempt gathering role group attendance data. 

The analysis of the Governance/Policy Board minutes afforded role group in- 
formation on both attendance and formal decision-making in, e.g., motions. Data 
were available for 57 meetings over a 5-year period. Exact attendance data were 
available for 56 of these 57 meetings. The Board expressed no negative feelings 
about allowing these data to be used in this research project. In contrast to 
the experience of Yarger and Mertens, The Detroit Center Board felt that the kinds 
of information available from their meetings would serve an important need among 
teacher centers: understanding how an experienced policy board can operate 
effectively. 



Analysis of Policy Making: Formal Motions 



The number of formal motions made at each Board meeting was recorded. Thesi 
motions encompass decisions regarding personnel, salary, budget, funding, appro- 
val of reports, and actions that the Board itself should take such as specific 
lobbying efforts. Excluded from these counts were motions to approve minutes 
and motions for adjournment. The average number of motions made at Board meet- 
ing each quarter and each year are presented in Table 5. 

The mean numbers of motions made per meeting differ from year to year. In 
the first half-year of Board meetings, an average of 1.9 motions was made per 
meeting. No formal motions were made during the next four quarters. All deci- 
sions were recorded as, for example, "the Board agreed," "by common consent," 
and "it was agreed." The increase in number of motions per meeting that occur- 
red in the summer of 1977 and continued during the third year (1977-78) was a 
result of a definite policy decision. 

The Michigan Department of Education's Office of Management and Budget con- 
ducted a successful audit of The Center. The necessity of careful documentation 
of all official decisions, as well as Center program record-keeping, was under- 
scored by this audit experience. Readily available documentation assists the 
process of audit. At the August 11, 1977 meeting the Director made the follow- 
ing report: 

... is reviewing every 1975-76 expenditure, collecting docu- 
mentation sunporting the approval of expenditures , and trying 
to reconsili.- budget print-outs with actual Center expenditures. 
She (the Director) stressed the necessity for formal motions 
in the minutes on major decisions made during Conference '-alls 
must be supported by official action at Board meetings. 

Minutes of subsequent meetings reflect the adherence to this policy of formaliz- 
ing Board decisions. 

TABLE 5 

Average Number of Formal Motions Made at Meetings in Each Quarter 
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GB/PB 


FALL 


WINTER 


SPRING 


SUMMER 




YEAR TOTAL 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean 

1 , 


S.D. 


1 YEAR 1: 
1976 


\ 1 


1.3 


2.2 


. 0 




1.2 


1.17 


YEAR 2: 
1976-77 


.0 


.0 


.0 


2.0 


.6 


1.40 


YEAR 3: 
1977-78 


2.7 


3.0 


3.3 


6.0 


3.5 


2.30 


YEAR U: 
1978-79 


3.3 


1.7 


1.7 


2.7 


2.3 


1.23 


YEAR 5: 
1979-80 


3.0 


2.5 


1.7 


3.0 


2.1* 


1.51 





In addition to recording the number of motions per meeting, che person mak- 
ing the motion as well as the person seconding the motion was recorded. All 
motions were passed. The formal motion, then, became the final step in the dis- 
cussion of an issue. The motion was not formulated until the Board had made 
clear what the issue, possible courses of action, and agreed upon action were. 

Table 6 presents for each year the proportion of motions made by members 
or representatives from each of the five governance institutions. The propor- 
tion of motions seconded by members or representatives from each institution 
are also recorded on Table 6. The teacher members or representatives made more 
motions than any other organization members. In the fifth year when teacher 
membership was increased, the teachers also were more active in seconding the 
motions. These statistics show that the teacher members of the Board have play- 
ed an active and dominant role in the formal aspect of decision-making about 
Center business. 



TABLE 6 

Proportions of Motions Made and Seconded 
by Members or Representatives of Each Governance Organization 





1 

YEAR 


' — 

DFT 


DPS i OSAS 

J 


WCISD 


vsu 



MADE MOTION 



.536 

.500 
.375 
.481 
.696 



.077 
.250 
. 15C 

.000 
,0*3 



.154 
. 125 
.150 
. i85 
.174 



.077 

.000 
,075 
.222 

,000 



.154 
.125 
.250 
. Ill 

.04 3 



SECONDED MOTION 



154 
125 
200 
111 
565 



.231 
.250 
. 100 

.111 

.000 



.231 
.3">5 
. 150 
.074 
.04 3 



231 
125 
250 
,481 
130 



154 
125 
, 300 
222 
217 




A simple model was used to analyze the formal motions vith respect to the 
initiation of the issue and who would d« affected by the content of the motion. 
The person(s) or agency who initiated the issue and the person(s) or agency to 
which the issue was addressed were tabled in a "transition'' matrix, which is 
reproduced here as Table 7. The rows of this maLrix represent the source of 
the issue, and the columns represent the group that will be affected by the de- 
cision. The proportion in each cell represents the probability of an issue Ini- 
tiated by the "source 0 group affecting the "destination" group. 

Each year the majorit> of the issues are generated by the Director ot the 
staff of The Center. The "other" category includes the State Department of Edu- 
cation as well as member organizations of the B^ard. The "other" category is 
the least frequent category. The destination group called "none" represents 
those decisions that are complete in themselves and require no further action 
on the part of any one, such as accepting, receiving, or approving reports that 
describe past Center business. 

The majority of motions ultimately affect stiff. These include, for ax- 
ample, personnel decisions and budget decisions. Decisions initiated by the 
Board that affect the Board include, for example, decisions to involve the 
Board in lobbying efforts and the acceptance of Policy Board by-laws. 

Yhesc "source — > destination" tabulations of issues that resulted in for 
mal motions present only two links in the chain representing the total history 
o£ an issue. The scope of the present research precludes a thorough investiga 
tion of the history and future of <tu issue. This line of research would be in 
teresting to pursue. 

The analysis of formal motions made by the Board shows no change with 
change in Board membership. 




Meeting Format 

Agendas were established and distributed prior to the meeting. The agendas 
were consistently presented in outline form. The complexity of the agenda struc- 
ture steadilv decreased over the five-year period. Agendas from the earliest 
years were lengthy and provided a narrative that detailed the status of the bus- 
iness of the meeting. Agendas from the fifth year were much shorter. The nar- 
ative for the majur topics was replaced by phrases. The number of handouts per 
meeting varied randomly, not following a time trend. The minutes from year 
three were characterized by more formal motions, more lines, and more pages. 
The detail in the minutes from year three reflect the attempt to provide thorough 
documentation of all Center business. 
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TABLE 7 



Transition Probabilities for Each "Source 



Destination 11 



Pattern of Formal Board Motions 





Tear 


Source 


Destination 


Proportion of 
Motion Issues 
From Each Source 


Staff 


Board 


Other 


None 




Dlr . / btar r 


.875 


.000 


.000 


.125 


.615 


1 


Board 


.200 


.600 


.200 


.000 


.385 




Other 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 




Dlr . / otar r 


.833 


.000 


.000 


.167 


. 750 


2 


Board 


1.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.250 




Other 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 




Dlr . /bt at r 


.714 


.000 


.000 


.286 


. 718 


3 


Board 


. UkU 


. Ill 


.333 


. Ill 


.231 




Other 


.500 


.500 


.000 


.000 


.051 




Dlr . /beat i 


.550 


.000 


. 100 


.350 


. 741 


4 


Board 


.000 


.750 


.250 


.000 


. 148 




Other 


1.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.111 




Dir. /Staff 


.667 


.000 


.133 


.200 


.682 


5 


Board 


.000 


.500 


. 5 00 


.000 


.273 




Other 


.000 


1.000 


.000 


.000 


.045 
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Issues Discussed at Board Meetings 



The minutes from each Board meeting were read, and discussion relevant to 
each emerging issue was clipped and filed under that topic. The proportion of 
each set of minutes devoted to e«»ch topic was computed as well as the propor- 
tion of all minutes from a quarter year period. These issues are presented in 
Table 8 along with a summary index of the relative frequency of each topic per 
year. This index is simply the sum of the quarterly proporticus for the year. 
The average quarterly proportion can be obtained by dividing the reported sums 
by four. 

Some issues were always dominant. These include budget matters (the allo- 
cation of funds), funding (obtaining funds from the State), lobbying with legis- 
lators for continued funding, federal funding, and State legislation regarding 
professional growth centers . 

Some issues required attention on a regular basis but did not require a 
large amount of discussion in the minutes. These include receiving quarterly 
budget reports and Center reports. 

Some issues were only periodically part of the discussion. Career Educa- 
tion programs took up considerable Board time the two years that State Career 
Education funds were directed through The Center. A National Science Founda- 
tion program that was to be directed by the former head of MERC was an issue 
for a short period when the details of Center involvement were worked out. 

In the period before the change in Board structure occurred, considerable 
time was devoted to governance structure in general and The Center ! s Board in 
pai t icular . 



Center program information was consistently part of meeting discussion. 
In addition, specifics about Center program were included in Board handouts 
rather than in the minutes themselves. 

The decline in the topic of "relationship to DPS" and the emergence of the 
topic of "relationship to WSU" are direct outcomes of the change in fiscal agent 
from VSU in years 1-3 to DPS in years 4 and 5. This change, necessitated by 
legislation, introduced new issues to the Board such as continuation of The Cen- 
ter site at WSU and the procedures for consultant payment. 

The work of FCS, MERC, and RRC , however, was only very rarely discussed at 
Board meetings. Special Project Schools, on the other hand, were a constant 
source of discussion. (The Special Project Schools (SPS) component provides 
building-level inservice planning, resources, and activities to four designated 
schools . ) 

The charge to FCS was recorded, however, in the very first Board meeting, 
December 18, 1975: 



The Governance Board reaffirmed the position that this com- 
ponent (FCS) must receive top priority. As the outreach 
component, the acceptance and success of The Center will 
rest on its effectiveness in meeting the needs of teachers 
and staffs, individually or in groups. Staffs must know 
that requests for Field Consultant Services are to be vol- 
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untary; they must have the freedom to cooperate. How, 
ever, there may be instances when entire faculties are 
requested to participate in an inservice activity. 

MERC and RRC were always perceived as support systems. Special activities spon- 
sored by these components were announced either on agendas or handouts. Flyers 
advertising MERC and RRC activities were always made available to Board members. 
One major reason why MERC and RRC did not receive much attention at Board meet- 
ings is the fact that each of these components has its own advisory committee 
that is very much concerned with the programs of these components. In addition, 
Board meetings were held in either MERC or RRC, which led to considerable infor- 
mal discussion with staff regarding these lab programs and services both prior 
to and after meetings. 

Board Reflections on Year Five Issues 

A questionnaire was distriubted to the Policy Board at their January, 1981 
meeting. The questionnaire included three tasks that required written responses 
from the members. The tasks were: 

1. Please describe what you consider to be the most im- 
portant Center policy issues discussed by the Board 
from October, 1979 to September, 1980. 

2. Which Center programs would you describe to someone 
who is curious about what The Center does? 

3. How do you define "policy?" How do you distinguish 
between the Board's role in setting policy and esta- 
blishing program? 

Four of the eleven members completed the questionnaire, two original re- 
presentatives, one new teacher member, and a new representative for one of the 
organizations. These four respondents were in complete agreement that budget 
cuts and the maintainance of quality Center services were the two major issues 
of concern. 



TABLE 8 



Issues Discussed at Board Meetings and 
an Index of Amount of Minutes Devoted to That Issue 



ISSUE 


Sums of Quarterly 
Relative frequencies 


Year 

1 


Year 

2 


Year 

3 


Year 

4 


Year 

5 


Special Project Schools 


.000 


.504 


.464 


.123 


.174 


Budget matters: allocation of funds 


.379 


.137 


.157 


.186 


.671 


Funding: obtaining funds from State 


.086 


.413 


.096 


.444 


.209 


Lobbying for funds 


.069 


.255 


. 109 


.312 


.258 


Career Education (mandated program) 


.000 


.098 


. 364 


.404 


.000 


Federal funding 


.000 


.152 


. 168 


.091 


.359 


Michigan legislation for prof. gr. centr. 


.000 


.207 


.334 


.048 


.041 


Center personnel 


.021 


.044 


. 109 


.188 


.285 


Governance Board structure 


.000 


.208 


.125 


.217 


.000 


Center program issues 


.053 


.220 


.032 


. 140 


.148 


Relationship vith WSU 


.000 


.000 


. 191 


.071 


.132 


Evaluation of The Center 


.168 


.242 


.045 


.095 


.000 


General educational issues 


.023 


.017 


.000 


.116 


.132 


Quarterly budget reports 


.000 


.055 


. 197 


.050 


.040 


The study of governance board 


.000 


.000 


. Ill 


.068 


.132 


Center report s 


.030 


.078 


.087 


.0:5 


.050 


Other centers and programs 


.000 


.202 


.000 


.000 


.088 


Relationship with DPS 


.087 


.154 


.032 


.103 


.000 


Board's resolution re Mich. Legislation 


.000 


.000 


. 276 


.000 


.000 


Dissemination of info about Center 


.055 


.044 


.096 


.052 


.044 


Board committees 


.000 


.044 


.059 


.090 


.034 


NSF Program (collaborative program) 


.000 


.000 


.222 


.000 


.000 


Application to State Dept. 79-80/80-81 yrs. 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.221 


Conference attendance 


.032 


.077 


.013 


.085 


.040 


Other funding sources 


.000 


.091 


.012 


.053 


.040 


Incentive for Center participation 


.131 


. 141 


.000 


.010 


.000 


Procedures for paying consultants 


.034 


.000 


.000 


.163 


.000 


Center salaries 


.074 


. 148 


.015 


.000 


.000 


Center operation/management 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.09 3 


.044 


Governance Operation 


.074 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.093 


Relationship vith State Dept. of Educa. 


.181 


.037 


.000 


.020 


.059 


State Bd. of Ed hearing on prof. gr. centrs. 


.000 


.000 


.059 


.000 


.000 


FCS, MERC, and RRC 


.021 


.017 


.000 . 


.000 


.000 


Travel policy 


.176 


.000 


.000 


.120 


.000 


Needs assessment J £J 


.006 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 
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What Characterizes Center Planning, Participation, and Outcomes? 

The Link Between the Board and The Center Components 

Formal interaction between the staff of FCS, MERC, and RRC was at a mini- 
mum. FCS, MERC, and RRC staff members rarely attended Board meetings. The 
three component directors attended the first Board meeting to be held at The 
Center, which was the first meeting in the second quarter. Previous meetings 
were held at the offices of the member organizations. Once the meetings began 
to be held at The Center on a regular basis, informal contact between Board 
and Center staff increased. The meetings were held in either MERC or RRC labs. 
The respective staff members often remained working in their labs during the 
course of the meetings. Center staff members occasionally made reports at 
Board meetings. The head of FCS substituted for the Director and Assistant Di- 
rector at a summer meeting in 1979. 

The formal line of communication between staff and the Board was through 
the Director. At Board meetings the Director would give a report in which staff 
concerns were expressed. Likewise, at weekly staff meetings, the Director would 
report Board discussion and decisions to the staff. Board members were also 
always kept advised of Center program through Center flyers and announcements, 

Board members and their representatives have served The Center in ways 
other than policy making. Two Board members and two representatives have ser- 
ved as consultants for Center activities. Two of these consultants are teachers, 
one is a representative from OSAS, and one is a representative from WCISD. 
Three activities were conducted prior to service on the Board; two activities 
were conducted during service on the Board, In addition, one of the teacher mem- 
bers has served on the Reading Advisory Committee, helped organize the reading 
lab materials, and provided one-on-one consultations. Board members and their 
representatives have also participated in Center activities. 

From the analysis of Board meeting minutes, it was clearly evident that 
Board decisions were directed at policy issues and not specific areas of pro- 
gram planning. From information in early State documents (see Appendix A), it 
would seem that the governance body of a professional growth center would be 
involved in "planning, coordinating, and providing for the implementation of 
professional development programs." The later State language described the 
policy board as "a body which sets policy, ,! thus removing the Board from pro- 
gram planning. Center documents in which the activities of the Board are de- 
scribed (see Anpendix B) also indicate that it is staff and not the Board that 
has always established Center program. 

The Policy Board members who resoonded to the January, 1981 questionnaire 
reiterated that it is staff and not Board that establishes program. Some of 
the comments include: 

• The Policy Board gives staff members the overall direction. 
Staff is often helpful in suggesting or recommending policy... 
but it is the Board's responsibility to decide upon which 
are the most functional in terms of assuring the accomplish- 
ment of the organization's mission and goals. 
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• The Board gives staff members clear approval to use their 
own expertise in delivering the programs. 

• It is the responsibility of The Center staff to establish 
programs under the supervision and approval of the Director. 

Given the above context, then, direct Board influences upon program are 
not to be expected. Indirect influence, however, would be expected, especi- 
ally regarding the effect of declining funding. Budget decisions are the bus- 
iness of the Board; how to turn that money into service is the business of the 
staff. 



Analysis of Activity Characteristics Over Time 

Quarterly distributions were obtained for all variables used to describe 
the activities of FCS, MERC, and RRC. The complete tabulations of these data 
are available upon request. Summaries of some of these results from the last 

three years are presented in Tables 9 11, which include means, variances, 

and results of the regression analyses, in the form of coefficients of deter- 
mination. Curvilinear relationship was more characteristic of the data than 
was linear. This is shown by the larger coefficients of determination for the 
polynomial regressions than for the linear regressions? Analysis of variance 
of yearly means and seasonal means also shows very few straight-line progres- 
sions. Significant curvilinear regressions were found more often among the 
planning variables, such as number of hours per activity, and number of ses- 
sions per activity. In the early years, activities during the school year 
tended to be longer than in the later years. Summer activities have always 
tended to have more sessions and hours than school year activities. However, 
fewer activities are conducted in the summer. Changes in planning variables 
reflect budget cuts in a more direct manner than do changes in participa- 
tion and outcome characteristics. A decline in funding rate for The Center 
was not a decision of the Policy Board; it was a decision at the state level. 
Board level decisions had to reflect the best use of the available money. 

The effect of budget considerations is evident in the number of activi- 
ties logged for each component. FCS receives the greater budget proportion; 
587 workshop activities were logged for FCS. MERC and RRC receive consider- 
ably less budget , with slightly more going to MERC for the computer hardware. 
There were 182 MERC and 157 RRC workshop activities logged in the five-year 
period. 

Aside from change in amount of service that could be delivered, another 
change in the fifth year was the increase in the use of Center staff as con- 
sultants. This again reflects a declining budget and the inability to pay a 
large number of outside consultants. 

Despite changes in planning variables, no real change occurred in the 
participant evaluations of the conduct and the usefulness of the activities. 
The activities that were provided retained the established Center quality. 
The participant evaluation means presented in Tables 9 through 11 are pre- 
sented in standard score form, with mean of 50 and standard deviation of 10. 
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TABLE 9 



Means, Variances, and^^e Series Summary for 
Program, Participation, and Outcome Characteristics for a Three-Year Period 

FIELD CONSULTANT SERVICES 



ACTIVITY CHARACTERISTIC 


MEANS 


VARIANCES 




COEFFICIENT OF 
DETERMINATION 


YEAR 
3 


YEAR 
4 


YEAR 
5 


YEAR 
3 


YEAR 
4 


YEAR 
5 




Linear 


Polynomial 


PLANNING 




Number of Days 


7.0 > a 


3.4 


5.0 


175 


>a >b 73 <f 


125 




.00 


.07 


Number of Consultants 


1.2 


1.3 


1.2 


.36 


< d .67 > e 


. 31 




.00 


.04* 


Number of Sessions 


1.9 >« 


1.3 


1.7 


1.76 


>a <c .78 < f 


2.61 




.00 


.05* 


Number of Hours/Per Sess. 


3 . 54 > a > b 


3.1 


3. 2 


2.07 


2.07 


1.89 




.01 


.06* 



PARTICIPATION 



Number of Participants 


28.0 


28.4 


29.4 


585.61 


> a < c 


283.22 < f 


805.05 




.00 


.00 


Total Participant Hours 


146.9 > > 


105.4 


111.7 


212 25 


a b 
> > 


7607 < f 


12069 




.02* 


.07* 


Questionnaire Return Rate 


.77 


.80 


.79 


.04 


> b 


.05 > e 


.03 




.00 


.03 



* Year 3 is significantly greater than Year 4 
k Year 3 is significantly greater than Year 5 



Year 3 is significantly less than Year 5 
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Significant at the ,05 level 



Year 3 is significantly less than Year 4 
Year 4 is significantly greater than Year 5 
Year 4 is significantly less than Year 5 
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TABLE 9 - continued 



Means, Variances, and Time Series Sumaary for 
Program, Participation, and Outcome Characteristics for a Three-Year Period 









FIELD 


CONSULTANT 


SERVICES 












ACTIVITY CHARACTERISTIC 


MEANS 


VARIANCES 




COEFFICIENT OF 
DETERMINATION 


YFAR 
3 




YEAR 

4 


YEAR 
5 


YEAR 
3 


YEAR 
4 


YEAR 
5 




Linear 


Polynoaia 




* 

) 






PROCESS 


EVALUATION OF ACTIVITY 










Your overall evaluation 






















of this activity 


48.8 




50.6 


50.9 


'106.65 


97.29 


93.33 




.01 


.03 


Activity leader's presen- 










109.62 > 8 












tation of the subject 


48.7 




51.5 


50.5 


77.22 


102. 14 




.01 


.03 


Activity leader's knowledge 






















of the subject 


49.3 




51.2 


50.0 


100. 37 


102.16 


98.41 




.00 


.02 


Materials used in this 






















activity 


48.3 


< c 


50.2 


51.9 


108.56 


105.37 


80.84 




.04* 


.06* 


Information, knowledge or 






















concepts you lesrned 


49.2 




50. 3 


50.8 


103. 38 


104. 12 


93.64 




.01 


.04* 1 


Skills or techniques you 






















gained 


48.6 


< c 


50.6 


51. 3 


108.63 


98. 73 


88. 38 




.01 


.04* 


a Xear 3 ia aignif icant ly 


greater 


than 


Year 4 




d Year 


3 ia aign 


lflcantly leaa 


than Year 4 





b Year 3 ia aignif icantly greater than Year 5 
C Year 3 is significantly leaa than Year 5 



Year 4 is significantly greater than Year 5 
Year 4 is significantly less than Year 5 
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Sifinif icent^fcthe .05 level 



TABLE 
ind^^Le 



continued 



Means, Variances, and^M Series Sumnry for 
Program, Participation, and Outcome Chnrscteriat ics for a Tliree-Yeor Period 

FIELD CONSULTANT SERVICES 





ACTIVITY CHARACTERISTIC 


m 

MEANS 


VARIANCES 


COEPPII 
DETER* 


CIENT OK 
I NATION 


YF.AR YEAR YEAR 
3 4 5 


YEAR YEAR YEAR 
3 4 5 


Linear 


Polynomial 




vO 


OUTCOJ 


>1ES 



Potential for using what 
you have learned In your 
work 


48.8 


50 


6 


51.0 


108 


b9 


103.23 


86.45 




.01 


.05* 


Potential for sharing what 
you have learned with your 
col league m 


49.4 


49. 


7 


50.9 . 


99 


85 


109. 75 


94. 22 




.00 


.06* 


Use new methods 


49.0 


50. 


3 


51.0 


127 


79 


> a > b 78.31 


81.43 




.00 


.02 


Use new materials 


49.5 


49. 


1 


51.2 


102 


99 


102.88 


94. 14 




.00 


.02 


Use new content 


50.0 


49. 


5 


50.4 


105 


12 


99. 16 


96. 29 




.00 


.04* 


To motivate learning 


48.6 


< c 50. 


7 


51.2 


117 


14 


> b 106.02 > e 


73.68 




.00 


.01 


To Improve Instruction 


49.8 


49. 


0 


50.9 


115. 


16 


92.82 


87.87 




.00 


.03 


To Improve organization 
and planning 


50.4 


49. 


1 


50.2 


96. 


89 


103.19 


102. 71 




.00 


.07* 


To create a more positive 
education envlornment 


49.6 


50. 


3 


50. 3 


116.49 


> b 97.71 


83.70 




.00 


.02 



Year 3 ia significantly greater than Year U 



Year 3 is significantly less than Year 4 



Year 3 is significant ly greater than Year 5 
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Year 3 is significantly less than Year 5 

23 



Year 4 is significantly greater than Year 5 



Year 4 is significantly less than Year 5 



Significant at the .05 level 
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TABLE 10 

Meant, Variances, and TIN Serlea Suamary for 
Prograa, Participation, and Outcome Characteristic* for a Three-Year Period 

MATHEMATICS EDUCATION RESOURCE CENTER 



ACTIVITY CHARACTERISTIC 


MEANS 


VARI'/ICES 




COEFFICIENT OE 
DETERMINATION 


YEAR YEAR YEAR 
3 4 5 


YEAR YEAR YEAR 
3 * 5 


Linear 


Polynomial 



PLANNING 



Number of 


Days 


13. 4 


9.3 


8.1 


189.27 


> b 186.69 >• 


83.42 




.03 


.05 


Number of 


Consultants 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


.25 


< c < d .81 


1.03 




.03 


.14* 


Number of 


Sessions 


3.06 >* > b 


2.3 


2.2 


2.72 


2.11 


1.60 




.01 


.04 


Number of 


Hours/Per Sess. 


2.30 


2.30 


2.07 


. 724 


> b .828 > e 


.275 




.00 


.02 



O 



PARTICIPATICN 



Number of Participants 


16.1 


< rf 24.6 


19.1 


90.05 < d 


355.23 >* 


87.96 




.00 


.07 


Total Participant Hours 


98.9 


97.5 


73.9 


6276 > b < d 


14846 > e 


3091 




.00 


.01 


Questionnaire Return Rate 


.67 


.65 


.72 


.09 


.09 


.08 




.00 


.06 



S Year 3 Is significantly greater than Year 4 
b Year 3 Is significantly greater than Year 5 
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Year 3 la significantly less than Year 5 



Significant 



Year 3 la significantly less than Yeat^<<4 ^>< 
e Year 4 la significantly greater than Year 5 
' Year 4 la significantly less than Year 5 



he .05 level 



TABLE 10 - continued 



rABLE 

m 



Means, Variances, nn^M Series Summary for 
Program, Participation, and Outcome Characteristics for a Three-Year Period 

MATHEMATICS EDUCATION RESOURCE CENTER 



ACTIVITY CHARACTERISTIC 


MEANS 


VARIANCES 




COEFFICIENT OF 
DETERMINATION 


YF.AR 
3 


YEAR 

4 


YEAR 

5 


YEAR 
3 




YEAR 

4 


YEAR 
5 




Linear 


Polynomial 






r ROCE.55 . 


EVALUATION OF ACTIVITY 








Your overall evaluation 

r»f thin urtix/itv 


52.4 


47.9 


51.1 


71.09 


<<* 


129.14 > e 


70.92 




.00 


.03 


Activity leader's presen- 
r Inn of Mi* Huh 1 #r r 

Lttl lull KJ L LUC OUUJ W 


51.0 


48. 1 


52. 3 


71.47 


< d 


138.52 >f> 


55.44 




.01 


.03 


Activity leader's knowledge 

of fh* auhlect 


51.0 


48. 2 


52.1 


81.82 




137.73 >" 


47.66 




.02 


.05 


Materials used in this 
activity 


52.2 


48. 1 


50.9 


82.08 




113.97 


88.81 




.00 


.03 


Information, knowledge or 
concepts you learned 


52.3 


48. 2 


50.8 


70.47 




117.99 


94.04 




.00 


.03 


Skills or techniques you 
gained 


50.5 


48.5 


52.2 


103. 23 




110.68 


74.99 




.00 


.03 


a Year 3 ia aignif icantly greater 


«< 

than Year 4 




d 


Year 


3 is significantly less 


thsn Year 4 



Year 3 is significantly greater than Year 5 
C Year 3 is significantly less than Year 5 



C Year 4 is significantly greater than Year 5 
f Year 4 is signif icsntly less than Year 5 
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27 



Significant at the .05 level 
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TAitLE 10 - continued 



Means, Variances, and Time Series Summary for 
Program, Participation, and Outcome Characteristics for a Three-Year Period 

MATHEMATICS EDUCATION RESOURCE CENTER 



ACTIVITY CHARACTERISTIC 


MEANS 


VARIANCES 




COEFFN 
DETERH 


:IENT OF 
I NAT I ON 


YEAR YEAR YEAR 
3 4 5 


YEAR YEAR YEAR 
3 4 5 




Linear 


Polynomial 



OUTCOMES 



Potential for using what 
you have learned in your 
work 


50. 


9 


48. 


5 


51. 


7 


113. 


9 


> b 


122. 


38 


> e 44. 


07 




. 00 


.03 


Potential for aharlngwhat 

you have learned with your 
colleagues 


C 1 

-> 1 . 




A P 


0 


sn 

J u ■ 


/. 
*4 


1 7(\ 


if, 




98 


20 


74. 


25 




.01 


.03 


Uae new methods 


53. 


0 


49. 


3 


48. 


1 


94. 


17 




91 


45 


114. 


37 




.00 


.02 


Uae new materials 


52 


2 


48. 


3 


50. 


6 


105. 


57 




104 


.69 


81. 


92 




.00 


.03 


Uae new content 


50 


3 


48 


8 


51 


8 


114. 


65 




108 


.00 


71. 


22 




.02 


.06 


Tq motivate learning 


49 


7 


49 


6 


51 


0 


156 


61 


>a >b 


90 


.81 


61. 


40 




.02 


.03 


To improve inat ruction 


52 


.7 


48 


5 


49 


8 


121 


20 




91 


.53 


87. 


26 




.01 


.05 


To Improve organization 
and planning 


53 


9 >a 


48 


.2 


49 


.0 


134 


19 


>b 


96 


. 74 


> e 51. 


97 




.04* 


.13* 


To create a more poaitive 
education envlornment 


51 


.9 


48 


.4 


50 


.8 


116 


01 


>b 


121 


.69 


> e 41. 


78 




.02 


.06 


a Year 3 la significantly greater 


than Year 4 








d 


Year 3 


ia 


significantly 


leas 


than Year 4 





b Year 3 ia aignif icantly greater than Year 5 
C Year 3 is signif icsntly less thsn Year 5 
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Significant 



Year 4 la aignif icantly greater than Year 5 3(1 
f Year 4 ia significantly less thsn Yesr 5 

the .05 level 
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Means, Variances, ancf^^ie Series Summary for 
Program, Participation, nncl Outcome Characteristics for a Three-Year Period 

READING RESOURCE CENTER 





ACTIVITY CHARACTERISTIC 


MEANS 


VARIANCES 




COEFFICIENT OF 
DETERMINATION 


YEAR YEAR YEAR 

3 4 5 


YEAR YEAR YEAR 

3 4 5 


Linear 


Polynomial 



PLANNING 



Number of Days 
Number of Consultants 
Number of Sessions 
Number of Hours/Per Seas. 



7.8 
1.3 
2.7 
3.82 



8.4 >« 


3 


0 


237. 12 


1.5 


1 


5 


.30 


2.4 


1 


8 


2.60 


.62 > e 


2 


7 


1.411 



237.12 >b 175.28 >« 
<d . 75 
3. 35 



< d 3.562 > e 



16.47 
< c 1.26 
3.50 
1. 16 



.00 
,13 
.00 
,16* 



.14 
.20 
.23* 
.37* 



to 



PARTICIPATION 



Number of Participants 
Total Participant Hours 
Questionnaire Return Rate 



22.7 31.1 25.3 

178.3 > b 205.6 > e 114.5 

c f 

.73 < .74 < .87 



107.96 < d 589.55 < c 413.07 



14599 
.04 



c d 30692 > e 14475 
.06 >C .03 



02 


.12 


00 


.17* 


04 


.05 



* Year 3 is significantly greater than Year A 
k Year 3 is significantly greater than Year 5 
C Year 3 is significantly less than Year 5 
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Significant at the .05 level 



Year 3 is significantly less thsn Year A 
Year A is significantly greater than Year 5 
Year A is significantly less than Year 5 
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TABLE 11 - continued 

Means, Variances, and Time Series Summary for 
Program, Participation, and Outcome Characteristics for a Three-Year Period 

READING RESOURCE CENTER 



ACTIVITY CHARACTERISTIC 


MEANS 


VARIANCES 


COEFFICIENT OF 
DETERMINATION 


YEAR YEAR YEAR 
3 4 5 


YEAR YEAR YEAR 
3 4 5 


Linear 


Polynoula 



PROCESS: EVALUATION OF ACTIVITY 



Your overall evaluation 
of this activity 

Activity leader's presen- 
tation of the subject 

Activity lesder ' s knowledge 
of the subject 

Materials used In this 
activity 

Information, knowledge or 
concepts you learned 

Skills or techniques you 
gained 



49.8 



49. 7 



49. 3 



49. 1 



48. 7 



48.6 



48.5 



49. 3 



49. 7 



48.6 



48.6 



50.0 



51.9 



51.2 



51. 2 



52. 5 



53.0 



51. 7 



64.81 <<* 181.73 >* 55.30 



73.69 < d 178.97 > C 51.87 



82.51 > b <d 188.72 > C 30.73 



83.39 155.48 > e 58.64 

72.71 <d 153.21 >e 69.54 



97. 75 



132. 58 



70.87 



.04 



.02 



.03 



.03 



.06 



.04 



.04 
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Year 4 Is significantly less than Year 5^ 
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Significant at the .05 level 



The answers to questions 2 through 4 posed by this research are varied. 
Seasonal and annual changes in planning, participation, and outcome variables 
were observed. These changes reflect experience, responsiveness to current 
inservice needs, and necessary changes because of financial considerations. 
The change in Policy Board membership is not a determining factor in program 
changes . 

As was mentioned earlier, both MERC and RRC have advisory committees that 
do become involved in program decisions. An excellent example is to be 
found in the planning characteristics describing MERC activities. The MERC 
advisory committee had decided that the winter program during the fourth year 
should be changed in such a way as to increase participation. One strategy 
was to respond to requests from individual schools and arrange to conduct the 
activities in the schools themselves. The quarterly MERC tabulations clearly 
•how that the decisions of the advisory committee were carried out. This ex- 
ample is offered as evidence that the activity variables used in this study 
can be sensitive to specific program changes. 

Where Should the Analysis of Program Characteristics Head? 

The five-year data bank on program characteristics — 587 FCS activities, 
182 MERC activities, and 157 RRC activities — provides a vast source of data 
on inservice workshop activities provided by a teachers' center.^ 

In addition to the characteristics included in this paper, information on 
the topic oL each activity is available. The current research used only time 
as an independent variable for analysis purposes. No inter-relationships among 
variables have yet been attempted. The relationships between planning, parti- 
cipation, and outcome characteristics should be pursued. It would be possible, 
of course, to run on MIDAS all possible combinations, but good research prac- 
tice certainly augers against that approach. These data can, however, be used 
to answer specific questions about the relationships among selected character- 
istics. 

Some questions of interest might be: 

• Is length of session related to perceived usefulness 
of activities? 

• Are long-term activities perceived as more useful than 
short term activities? 

• Are activities that cover similar content equally valu- 
able when presented for the staff of one school or as 
an open workshop? 

Here is, then, a perfect opportunity to invite collaboration with educa- 
tors interested in inservice education in general and teachers' centers in par- 
ticular. We would invite others to suggest specific lines of inquiry that 
would make use of the capabilities of this established data base. The author 
of this paper would be eager to discuss the use of the data base with those who 
are interested. 



See Appendix C. 
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Summary and Conclusions 



The purpose of this research was to study the effects of a major change 
in the composition of a teacher center governance board on a) the functioning 
of that board and b) the programs sponsored by the teacher center. The study 
covered a five-year period from March, 1976 to September, 1980. The change in 
Board membership occurred in the fifth year. The change in Board membership 
was from a 3-member Board representing top level administration from the five 
member organizations to an 11-meraber Board whose majority consists of teachers. 
The paper reports in considerable detail characteristics of how both the ori- 
ginal and new Boards functioned: 



• The number of board meetings per year decreased after 
the change. No special meetings were held in the fifth 
year. One attempt was made to reschedule cancelled 
meetings . 

• Agendas became less complex in the fifth year. Early 
agenda outlines often contained explanatory information; 
later agendas were usually just the outline. 

• Minutes of meetings remained thorough over the entire 
five-year period. Handout material remained at a con- 
stant level . 



• Funding and budget concerns remained the prime topic for 
Boa., wwusideration. Maintaining funding was always part 
of discussion. Coping with budget cuts became a problem 
in the later years. 

• Obtaining release time for teacher members was a recur- 
ring issue in the fifth year. 

• Teacher members were the major participants in motion for- 
mulation in all five years. 



• There was very little controversy or disagreement among 
Board members on issues. No veto was ever used. 



• Board decisions primarily affected budget, which in turn, 
affected program decisions. Program decisions, however, 
remained in the hands of the staff, with input from advi- 
sory committees and requests from the field. 

• Even with significant changes in program planning, such 
as length of activity, no significant changes were evi- 
dent in participation and evaluation. 
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The Detroit Center for Professional Growth and Development began its ser- 
vice under a 5-member board that represented top-level personnel from the five 
initiating organizations. The structure of this board was contrarv to current 
thought on how teachers' centers should be governed because teachers did not 
constitute a majority of the board. The requirement of having a majority of 
teachers on a teachers' center policy board is a legislative attempt to assure 
teacher input into an organization that affects them. That i-ich a Board, be- 
cause of the over-representation of one group, is potential inefficient has 
not been part of the considerations in the literature. The expanded Board did 
encounter scheduling problems for Board meetings. Scheduling problems during 
the early days of The Center did not exist. We can only guess what kind of 
effect fewer, less well-attended meetings might have had at the outset of The 
Center's career. 

The initial Board was successful in getting The Center going. Several 
reason for success must be mentioned. The Board had a comnon goal to begin 
with; the goal did not have to be sought. Staff to work towards that goal were 
hired, and it was that staff that developed objectives for attaining the goal 
of providing relevant, planned staff development activities for and with Detroit 
educators that are designed to increase staff competence and raise pupil achieve- 
ment. The Board delegated authority for program while retaining the necessary 
policy making function. Input from teachers has always been considerable at the 
program level. Policy decisions at the Board, with or without a majority of 
teachers on the Board, predominantly concerned funding and budget. Without funds 
there would be no program. Thus Board influence on program has been indirect 
through their efforts at continuing Center funding. The new Board functioned in 
a similar manner to the old Board. The lines of communication remained the same. 
Quality of program remained high. 
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APPENDIX A 



On* line of Investigation was to determine what does 
the governance board or policy board do. State da* 
partment documents present the following information 
about what a professional development center govern- 
ing body should do. 
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SOURCE: Proposed Statute Authorizing Professional Development 
Centers 1n Michigan 
Page 1 



DATE: August 12 t 1977 



THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF MICHIGAN ENACT: 



Sec. 2. As used 1n this act: 



(1) "Governance council" means the body charged with 
establishing policy, as well as, planning, coor- 
dinating, and providing for the Implementation of 
professional development programs for a professional 
development service area. 



SOURCE: Proposed Statute Authorizing Professional Development 
Centers 1n Michigan 
Page 5 



DATE: August 12, 1977 



THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF MICHIGAN ENACT: 

Sec. 7. A governance council shall be established by each pro- 
fessional development program service area according to 
guidelines established by the State Board of Education. 
Membership of the council shall be representative of 
teachers, school acknlnlstrators, teacher education Insti- 
tutions, and agencies as deemed appropriate for the area; 
however, not less than one-half of the members shall be 
participating classroom teachers. A council shall have 
the following responsibilities: 

a. Develop and adopt professional development center 
policies. 

b. Identify the eudcational needs 1n cooperation with 
the professional development advisory council of the 
service area. 

c. Approve all professional development center programs. 

d. Establish goals and objectives for program components 
of the center. 

e. Recommend to fiscal agent for appointment the necessary 
professional development center staff. 

f. Develop an annual program plan. 

g. Develop and approve an annual center budget. 

h. Develop and approve an annual report regarding programs 
and expenditures. 

1. Perform such other functions as are consistent with the 
provisions of this act. 
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SOURCE: Proposed Statute Authorizing Professional Development 
Centers 1n Michigan 
Page 4 



DATE: August 12, 1977 



THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF MICHIGAN ENACT: 



Sec. 5 A professional development center shall employ a director, 
and other professional staff persons as necessary to: 

a. Provide a professional development program for teachers, 
administrators, and other school support staff. 

b. Prepare and reporduce the materials necessary for pro- 
fessional development programs. 

c. Conduct an Inventory of professional development needs. 

d. Initiate programs designed for the professional develop- 
ment of teachers, administrators, and other school sup- 
port staff of participating school districts. 

e. Enter Into agreement for the provision of professional 
development programs 1n accordance with guidelines 
established by the state board of education. 

f. Obtain servldes of consultants and other resource per- 
sons as appropriate. 
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SOURCE: State Plan for Professional Development of School Staffs 
Page 6 



DATE: December 7, 1977 



III. DEFINITION OF TERMS 



Policy Board 

The body charged with establishing policy, planning, corodlnatlng 
and providing for the Implementation and evaluation of the pro- 
fessional development programs of a professional development center. 
Each such center must be operated under the supervision of such a 
policy board, with the majority of the policy board membership re- 
presentative of all the elementary and secondary teachers to be 
served by the center. Such a body shall be created on the basis 
of one or more local or Intermediate school districts. 



SOURCE: State Plan for Professional Development of School Staffs 
Page 16-17 



DATE: December 7, 1977 



V. LEGISLATIVE BASIS 



The Proposed Michigan Professional Development Centers Statute 
Governing Board: 

A governing board 1s to be established for each professional 
development center. The board membership should be made up of 
teachers* school administrators, teacher education Institution 
personnel and other agencies as deemed appropriate for the area 
At least half the members of this board should be classromm 




teachers. The board has the following responsibilities: 



1. Policies formulation. 

2. Identification of professional development needs 1n cooperation 
with the professional development advisory council of the ser- 
vice area. 

3. Approval of all center programs. 

4. Establishment of goals and objectives. 

5. Recommendation of staff applicants. 

6. Development of an annual program structure. 

7. Development of an annual report regarding programs and expendi- 
tures. 




SOURCE: State Plan for Professional Development of School Staffs 
Page 19 



DATE: December 7 t 1977 



CRITERIA FOR STATE-FUNDED PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT CENTERS PROGRAMS: 



d. GOVERNANCE STRUCTURE. 22 points. The extent to which the pro- 
posal presents evidence of a feasible and locally acceptable 
governance structure for the region to be served. The proposal 
shall include plans for the specification of function of the 
governance structure, and its relationship to other educational 
agencies and/or organizations in the service area. Such struc- 
ture should directly involve potential program parti cipatns. 
No less than 50X of the members of the governing board shall be 
representative of classroom teachers who are participants in 
the center activities. Letters or resolutions from the various 
educational agencies and/or organizations represented in the gov- 
ernance structure should be submitted as evidence of agreement 
to the governance structure proposed. 
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SOURCE: A State Plan for School Staff Development In Michigan 
Page 5 



DATE: December 31, 1978 



II. DEFINITION OF TERMS 



Policy Board 

A body which sets policy for the operation of staff development 
programs. Policy boards shall be composed as follows: 

The majority of members shall represent the teachers 1n an area 
to be served by staff development programs. Other groups to be 
represented should Include administrators and designated represen- 
tatives of local school boards. Policy boards should be encouraged 
to add representation from local parent groups, other school staffs, 
and Institutions of higher education. 

The criteria for selection of members to a policy board will be 
determined and certification made by the constituent groups, in a 
manner consistent with federal guidelines. 3 



Fiscal Agent 

Personnel of the staff deveopment program will be recommended by 
the program's policy board, . . . 



^wo members of the Professional Development Advisory Group 
proposed a fifty-fifty division between teachers and other board 
members. Two other Group members preferred a position of one- 
third teachers, one-third administrators and other school board 
members, and one- third parents and other lay-persons in the area. 
Two members of the Group felt that the policy board must include 
representatives other than teachers. 
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SOURCE: A State Plan for School Staff Development 1n Michigan 
Page 12 



DATE: December 31, 1978 



4. Role of the Office of Professional Development 
Specifically the Office will: 

a. Provide assistance to staff development policy boards. 
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SOURCE: House Substitute for Senate Bill No. 1369 
Page 33, lines 13*16 



DATE: April 20, 1978 



13. (2) Policy for all centers once created shall be established 

by a 

14. governing board consisting of not less than 50 percent teachers 
The balance 

15. of the board shall be made up of representatives of school 
boards, administrators, 

16. teacher education Institutions and other agencies consdlered 
appropriate. 
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SOURCE: State Plan for School Staff Development 1n Michigan 
Page 3 



DATE: March 22, 1979 



I. INTRODUCTION 

Local Staff Development Centers: A local staff development center 
shall serve a minimum of 750 professional personnel. The purpose 
of the centers 1s to provide 1nserv1ce activities to meet the Iden- 
tified needs of teachers, administrators and other support personnel 
WHOM imvlVUAl CENTEK POLICY 80ARPS IVEmtV AS THE TARGET GROUP 
for the center activities. Local staff development centers shall 
Identify local staff needs for 1nserv1ce training, prioritize Iden- 
tified needs for Inservice programs, Identify resources for respon- 
ding to needs, provide evaluation Information relative to Inservice 
programs, Identify local staff development needs relative to state 
and federal programs with Inservice components, and be represented 
on state staff development center policy boards. 



POLICY BOARD 

A BODY WHICH SETS POLICY FOR THE OPERATION OF LOCAL AArt? STATE STATT 
DEVELOPMENT CENTER PROGRAMS. Policy Boards shall be composed as 
follows: 

Local Center Policy Boards: A majority of the members shall be 
representative of teachers. The balance of the policy board shall 
Include representatives from: local boards of education, adninls- 
trators and other support personnel. 
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APPENDIX B 



On* lint of investigation vat to locate references in 
Center documents to the composition and duties of the 
governance/policy board. These references are presented 
in Appendix B. 



SOURCE: The Detroit Center for Professional Growth and Develop- 
ment's first Center report. 
Page 1 



DATE: April 6, 1976 



The first Center report, Aprtl 6, 1976, states that The Center 
1s governed by a five member board that effectively fuses the 
Ideas, Ideals, and talents of both teachers and administrators. 
The five members of the board are Introduced, and the board 1s 
described as: 

... very unusual 1n that 1t 1s the first time, as far 
as 1s known, that representatives of a large school 
district, an Intermediate district, a university and 
two unions have joined together to collectively super- 
vise a school program. Each of the five members has 
veto power on any specific Item. The members repre- 
sent a significant collaboration between their organi- 
zations to achieve the goals of The Center. 
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SOURCE: The Detroit Center for Professional Growth and Develop- 
ment Manual: Program. Personnel, Policies 
Page 6 



DATE: June 28. 1977 



CENTER GOVERNANCE 

The Detroit Center for Professional Growth and Development has a 
five-member Governance Board composed of the Dean of the College 
of Education, Wayne State University; the Superintendent of the 
Detroit Public Schools; the Superintendent of Wayne County Inter- 
mediate School District; the President of the Detroit Federation 
of Teachers; and the President of the (Detroit) Organization of 
School Administrators and Supervisors. The Governance Board sets 
policy and has final authority for the approval of all aspects of 
The Center's program. Any one of the five members can beto a pro- 
gram 1f it is deemed to be Ineffectual or Inappropriate. A re- 
presentative from the State Office of Education serves as an ad- 
visor to the Board. The multiple activities of The Center are 
coordinated by a director responsible to the Governance Board. 
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SOURCE: The Detroit Center for Professional Growth and Develop- 
ment Manual: Program, Personnel , Policies 
- Page 12 



DATE: June 28, 1977 



GUIDELINES FOR PROGRAM APPROVAL 

1. The Governance Board determines all policies for The 
Center and has final authority for Center programs 

2. The Center's Director may approve programs that do not 
exceed an expenditure of $10,000.00. Programs in ex- 
cess of $10,000 00 must be cleared with the Governance 
Board. 
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SOURCE: The Detroit Center for Professional Growth and Develop- 
ment Manual: Program^ Personnel, Policies 
Page 14 



DATE: June 28, 1977 



CENTER TRAVEL AND CONFERENCE ATTENDANCE 



I. Travel Guidelines 

The Governance Board and staff of The Detroit Center for Pro- 
fessional Growth and Development believe that professional 
competence may be fostered by attendance at selected profes- 
sional meetings. Therefore, The Center will support staff 
participation 1n conferences that relate to the goals and 
programs of the project. 




SOURCE: The Detroit Center for Professional Growth and Develop- 
ment Manual : Program, Personnel, Policies 
Page 16 



DATE: June 28, 1977 



GENERAL FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED 

7. Governance Board members and representatives will 
be reimbursed for travel within the same constraints 
as The Center staff. 
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SOURCE : The Detroit Center for Professional Growth and Develop- 
ment Manual: Program, Personnel, Polic ies 
p*gFT7 



DATE: June 28, 1977 



CENTER CONSULTANTS 

2. Consultant Fees 

The Governance Board approved the unitary fee of 
$20.00/hr. for all metropolitan area consultants. 
Compensation is not to exceed $100/per day. The 
Director has the right to use discretion and flex- 
ibility to accomodate special cases where signi- 
ficant preparation and travel time is involved. 
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SOURCE: The Detroit Center for Professional Growth and Develop- 
ment Manual: Program, Personnel, Policies 
Page 5 



DATE: November 1, 1979 



CENTER GOVERNANCE 

A representative from the State Office of Education 
serves as an advisor to the Board. The multiple 
activities of The Center are coordinated by a direc- 
tor responsible to the Policy Board. 
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SOURCE: The Detroit Center for Professional Growth and Develop- 
ment Manual: Program, Personnel, Policies 
Page 5a 



DATE: November 1, 1979 



THE DETROIT CENTER FOR PROFESSIONAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT POLICY 
BOARD AND POLICY BOARD BY-LAWS 



BOARD MEMBERSHIP 



1. The Policy Board of The Detroit Center for Professional 
Growth and Development 1s an eleven person governing body 
representing the Detroit Center's five Policy Board Organi- 
ations: 



The Detroit Federation of Teachers - Six members selected by 
D.F.T. 

The Detroit Public Schools - Two members 
Organization of School Administrators and Supervisors - One 
member 

Wayne County Intermediate School District - One member 
Wayne State University-College of Education - One member 



REPRESENT ATIVES/DESIGNEES 

1. Each Policy Board organization may designate representati ve(s) 
to attend Board meetings 1n Heu of Policy Board member(s). 

2. A representative from the State Department of Education attends 
meetings and serves as a consultant/advisor to Policy Board mem- 
bers and staff. 



DUTIES OF THE POLICY BOARD 



The Detroit Center's Policy Board is responsible for: 
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1. Establishment of policies and goals for the operation of The 
Detroit Center that promote staff development activities 1n the 
Detroit School district consistent with state and local require- 
ments and needs 

2. The fiscal management of The Center, including the adoption of 
the annual budget, approval of quarterly budget reports, and 
compliance with fiscal management guidelines established by the 
state and the designated agency 
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CONTINUED: 



SOURCE: The Detroit Center for Professional Growth and Development 
Manual: Program, Personnel, Policies 
Page 5a and 5b 



3. Determination of comprehensive directions for programnatic plan- 
ning and Implementation, Including the assessment of staff needs 
resource Identification, program evlauation, and the inclusion 
of mandated services 

4. Support and assistance 1n promoting the growth and effectiveness 
of The Detroit Center. 



OPERATIONAL PROCEDURES 
1. Meetings 

a. Regular meetings of the Policy Board are to be held the 
fourth Wednesday of each month at 1:30 p.m. Special meet- 
ings may be held as necessary by consensus of the member- 
ship. 

b. Official meetings require the presence of a quorum of six 
composed of members or their assigned desginess. The 
quorum must include representatives from at least three of 
the five Policy Board organizations. 



2. Officers 

There are no designated Board officers. Responsibility for 
chairing the meetings is rotated among the Policy Board member- 
ship on an alphabetical basis. 



3. Record Keeping and Dissemination 

The Board delegates the responsibility for preparation of 
agendas, recording of minutes* timely dissemination of minutes 
and materials, and the keeping of records to the Center direc- 
tor. 



4. Voting Procedure 

a. Policy decisions are made by consensus. For this Board, 
consensus is defined as approval without objection. 

b. In the absence of a member, his/her designee may cast the 
vote. 



CONTINUED 



SOURCE: The Detroit Center for Professional Growth and Development 
Manual: program, Personnel , Policies 
Page 5b 



5. Policy Manual 

The Detroit Center for Professional Growth and Development's 
Policy Manual, which has been approved by the Policy Board, con- 
tains the comprehensive guidelines for general Center operations, 



Adopted October 24, 1979 



APPENDIX C 



Coding Manual for 
Planning, Participation, and Outcome Variables 
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ACTIVITY SHEETS 



Unique code number for each consultant . Activity Information 
1s recorded on the consultant's card. Both old activity num- 
ber and new one (quarter- sequence) are recorded next to the 
activity topic. 



B. Special audience code (Majority of those on s1gn-1n sheet) 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



administrators 
paraprofesslonals 

pupil personnel services— non-teaching 
special education— teaching 
parents/students 
non-DPS 

DFT (as DFT members) (RRC: non-DPS) 
staff from one school 
open (mixed) 



C. Number of participant questionnaires 



D. Elementary participation code 



1 ■ not Included 

2 ■ activity planned predominantly for one school 

3 ■ activity planned for several /any schools 



E. Middle school participation code 



1 ■ not Included 

2 ■ activity planned predominantly for one school 

3 ■ activity planned for several /any schools 
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ACTIVITY SHEETS • continued 



F. High School participant code 



1 ■ not Included 

2 ■ activity planned predominantly for one school 

3 ■ activity planned for several /any school 



G. Participants included regional /central personnel 

1 ■ no 

2 ■ yes 



h. Participants Included non-DPS staff members 



1 ■ no 

2 ■ yes 



I. Region and school code , where applicable 



9-000 ■ many regions/schools 
0-000 ■ non-DPS 



r 
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ACCUMULATIVE DATA SHEETS 



ACTIVITY TITLE: (for later coding of needs and/or topics) 



1. Old Identification Number (Component; Year; Month; Sequence) 



2. New Identification Number (Ouarter; Sequence) 

Sequence 1s determined by date of first session. Only 
deviations from "first session" rule occur when acti- 
vity spans more than one quarter. Line number 1s cir- 
cled when more than one quarter 1s Involved. 



3. Dates (Month and date of first session; month and date of last 
session) 



4. Days (number of days Included 1n time span of dates) 



5. Number of consultants; Code for affiliation 



1 ' 


» wsu 


2 > 


» Center 


3 - 


» DPS 


4 • 


> Other public school system 


5 - 


• I HE other than WSU 


6 • 


' Private 


7 ■ 


• ISD/SDE 


8 > 


» More than one affiliation Included 


9 • 


> Unknown 
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ACCUMULATIVE DATA SHEETS - continued 



Number of sessions 



8. Hours per session ; modal hours per session, 1f necessary 



9. Total hours for the activity 



10. Number of participants 



11. Cumulative attendance 



12. Total participant hours 



13. Time code (starting time of last seesion 1s coded) 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



early morning (7:46-9:45) 
late morning (9:46-11 :45) 
noonday (11:46-12:45) 
early afternoon (12:46-2:45) 
late afternoon (2:46-4:45) 
early evening (4:46-6:45) 
late evening (6:46-m1dn1ght) 
very early (12:01-7:45 a.m.) 
unknown 
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GOVCRNANCE BOARD STUDY 



QUESTIONNAIRES - RATINGS TO BE STANDARDIZED 



a. overall 

b. presentation 

c. knowledge 

d. materials 

e. Information 

f. skills 

g. using 

h. sharing 



ORIGINAL 

facility 
b 
c 
d 
f 

9. 
h 



REVISION 

facility 
b 
c 
d 
e 

9. 
h 



FINAL 



1 . methods 

2. materials 

3. content 

4. motivate 

5. Instruct 

6. plan 

7. environment 



2. 
1. 



6. 
7. 



3. aid Individuals 



4. classroom management 



8. communication 



68 
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